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"It's a free man's country/' he told me. "A guy who has something, he'll get somewhere." But he's having a wonderful time in Washington, and not until 1949 does he have to face a new campaign.
His maiden speech was in support of Henry Wallace. He voted for the Reciprocal Trade Agreements, for Bretton Woods, and for the United Nations charter. He voted for the British loan, then turned against it, because he thought that British policy might involve us in war with Russia. He is a firm believer in international good will and amity, and on October 24, 1945, he rose and addressed the Senate with the following unexpected words:
Mr. Taylor. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, out of order, to submit a resolution at this time.
The President pro tempore. Without objection, the resolution may be submitted.
Mr. Taylor. Mr. President, I should like to make a brief statement in connection with the resolution. I. dislike very much to interrupt consideration of the tax bill. On the other hand, it may be a welcome respite for Senators to hear of something besides taxes for a few moments.
Mr. President, this is a rather momentous occasion in my experience in the Senate. This is the first resolution I have ever introduced. Furthermore, it is a resolution which may be rather startling to some, and, to say the least, controversial.
My proposal in the resolution is that the Senate go on record as favoring the creation of a world republic.
A few days later Taylor told a newspaper columnist that the American press truly perplexed him. When he sang a ditty on the Capitol steps, he pointed out, it made the front pages all over thfe country. When he delivered a long, cogent, and perfectly serious argument for the formation of a world republic, it made page 16 in exactly one newspaper.3
Taylor's style in the Senate is exactly what one would not- expect. The man is undoubtedly an actor, but he doesn't talk like one. His manner is quiet, his language excellent, his approach candid, his mood beguiling. There can be few men who speak with a more subtle combination of formality and charm. Listen again to the Congressional Record:
Mr. Taylor. I should like to make my position clear to the Senator from Colorado and to other Members of the Senate. I hold no brief for Mr. Petrillo. . ,. . This bill would, I believe, work great hardship on the whole theatrical profession, that is, insofar as it is connected with radio. I have great numbers of telegrams from members of the radio profession, singers, actors, writers, directors, and I am put in a rather unusual position. If there were only one lawyer in the United States Senate and a bill came up in the Senate which
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